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French memories of eighteenth-century America. By Charles H. Sher- 
rill. (New York : Charles Seribner's sons, 1915. 334 p. $2.00 net) 

The conception of this volume is certainly a happy thought. French 
assistance to the struggling colonies and the international complications 
growing out of the early relation established between the French mon- 
archy and the United States have furnished many themes for historians 
and many a knotty problem for disputation. It was left, however, to 
those who desired information about the French opinion of Americans 
to turn to the pages of the cultivated writers themselves. The result has 
been the natural popularity of certain authors and the neglect of others. 
Mr. Sherrill has placed within the compass of three hundred and thirty- 
five beautifully printed pages the proper corrective to this inaccurate 
perspective by describing after a careful study of about seventy works 
of travel and memoirs, the opinion of French writers on various Ameri- 
can customs. 

The authors studied belonged to many classes. First of all came the 
military officers who accompanied the forces of the allies; others were 
men in public life, some filling diplomatic positions ; still others had been 
driven from their native land by the upheavals of the revolution. A few 
of the writers were naturalists who sought this far-off land in the pur- 
suit of scientific facts; others were merchants brought to our shores by 
the hope of gain. ' ' One only was a woman, the Marquise de la Tour du 
Pin, but her pen pictures are the best of all — so gay, so brave, so dis- 
criminating. " Among the writers were many men of mark, such as 
Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, Segur, General Roehambeau, Chastellux, 
De Kalb, Lafayette, Broglie, Beaumarehais, "Warville, Collot, Miehaux, 
and Volney. These are men of culture and education, well qualified to 
observe the peculiarities of the social life around them and to depict for 
posterity the results of their observations. 

After describing the authors themselves, Mr. Sherrill has grouped, in 
thirteen chapters, the keen observations of these men upon all phases of 
early life in America. Here are descriptions of parties, conversation, 
dress, courtship, eating and drinking, physical traits, city and country 
life, education, religion, the professions and every conceivable subject. 
After perusing these pages, the reader will share the author's amaze- 
ment "that the people of a foreign race should not only have plentifully 
spilled their blood for us, but" also should have so voluminously recorded 
the salient social characteristics of the new nation they had helped to its 
feet." 

All the authors are naturally astonished at the perfect equality reign- 
ing in this new country. "Even military titles did not carry with them 
any social distinction, says Dupetit-Thouars, who was amazed to see a 
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shoemaker who had been a colonel, and an apothecary who was a gener- 
al ! " Still a certain distinction in the population which is today so very 
evident, had already made its appearance. Bayard pointed out that ' ' the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, like all citizens of the United States, are 
classified by their fortunes. The first class is composed of carriage folk. 
Almost all these gentry, whatever their origin, have their coat of arms 
painted upon their carriage-doors. The son of a deported thief has liv- 
eried servants just like everybody else. . . The second class is com- 
posed of merchants, lawyers, and business men without carriages, and 
doctors who pay their visits on foot. In the third class are found people 
who exercise the mechanical arts. Ladies who possess carriages never 
so far forget themselves as to receive in their homes those of the third 
class." 

"We often speak of the simplicity of the life of our forefathers and 
contrast it with the luxuries of the present; but according to these for- 
eign visitors, extravagance was one of the chief characteristics of the so- 
ciety which laid the foundations of this republic. The Comte de Segur 
remarked that in Boston, that centre of austere Puritanism, ' ' democracy 
has not banished luxury; nowhere in the United States did one see so 
much wealth and so agreeable society. ' ' Chateaubriand remarks that in- 
stead of finding "the austerity of early Roman customs" he saw "on all 
sides elegance of attire, luxury of equipages, frivolity of conversation, 
inequality of fortune — the tumult of ball-rooms and theatricals." 

Mr. Sherrill 's interesting volume will introduce to the Americans a 
literature which is altogether too little known, but his method is not, as 
he seems to think, one capable of producing a work of history. Scientific 
knowledge can not be obtained by following the course of the Literary 
Sgest. A pot pourri of opinions is not history. Mr. Sherrill has as- 
sembled a number of observations of American life made by keen minds, 
but he has not advanced our knowledge of America one iota. He has, 
perhaps, given us some light on the French character. Their education 
in France during the period of enlightenment had put them in a frame 
of mind to observe American customs like that which similar conditions 
had wrought in the mind of Tacitus when he wrote of the primitive Ger- 
mans, and the French writers should be used with the same careful criti- 
cism that historians employ in the case of the Roman author. This Mr. 
Sherrill has not done. 

Although memoirs and books of travel have frequently been the chief 
support of many historians, it is questionable how far they can be of use 
in the writing of scientific history. Such sources of information are pe- 
culiarly open to the suspicion of superficiality and of subjectivity. Amer- 
ican historians are now learning to look elsewhere than to such accounts 
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for the bases of their interpretations. Anyone who has followed the 
recent trend of research in southern history will realize how far removed 
from the prejudiced views of casual travellers, which were the principal 
reliance of older historians, are the results of the newer historians who 
have studied with care the actual records, economic, social, and political, 
which have come down to us from the past. 

C. W. Alvoed 

De geschiedenis van het Amerikaansche volk vanaf de ontdekking tot op 
heden. Aan ons Hollandsch volk verhaald. Bewerkt door Arthur 
Meijer. (Grand Rapids, Michigan.- Eerdmans-Sevensma company, 
1915. 188 p. $1.00) 
There is such a scarcity of writings on American history in the Dutch 
language that this little volume is certain to be welcomed by the class of 
readers for which it is intended. It was written for our Holland people 
(ous Hollandsch volk), by whom are meant, presumably, the more recent 
immigrants who are still unacquainted with the mysteries of the Ameri- 
can tongue. For this class of readers Meijer 's history of the American 
people is the best account at present available: the best for the simple 
reason that it is the only work of its kind in the Dutch language. An 
attempt is here made, in the brief compass of 175 pages, which include 
some seventy illustrations and maps of an inferior character, to give a 
narrative of American history from the first voyage of Columbus to the 
beginning of Wilson's administration. It is an uncritical, unscholarly 
production, without footnotes, bibliography or index. The author seems 
to lack a sense of proper historical values, and does not display wise 
judgment in the selection or rejection of his material. Thus, while two 
paragraphs are devoted to Jefferson's scheme for the government of 
western lands, such topics as the British colonial system, the Hartford 
convention and Jackson's controversy with the bank are dismissed in a 
few lines. Too much space is allotted to the Indian troubles of the col- 
onial period ; on the other hand, the Genet affair, the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions and other more important phases of our history receive 
no mention. A few errors should be noted. The expeditions of John 
and William Hawkins and of Sir Francis Drake were not sent out under 
Henry vni ; nor did Drake circumnavigate the globe in 1518, but in 1577- 
80 (p. 21). The author conveys the impression that Shay's rebellion 
was due to the high taxes levied by the federal government (p. 91), and 
that the British practice of impressing American seamen did not begin 
until after the passage of the Macon bill no. 2 (p. 101). The tariff is 
defined, on page 113, as a duty on exports as well as on imports. The 
repeated references to John Quincy Adams as "Adams n" are rather 
novel and amusing. It is to be regretted that the author has not given 



